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Notes of the Month 


The Strijdom Government in South Africa 


‘THE present mood of Afrikaner nationalism is unmistakable. Con- 
fronted by a choice between a man of moderation and compromise, 
such as Mr N. C. Havenga, and a man of militancy and inflexi- 
bility of mind, such as Mr J. G. Strijdom, the Nationalist Party 
caucus last November wasted little time in deciding who should 
succeed Dr D. F. Malan as Prime Minister. Indeed, there was so 
little support for Mr Havenga that he not only decided to with- 
draw his candidature but promptly terminated his long and dis- 
tinguished political career. 

Mr Strijdom is the antithesis of General Smuts. He regards 
compromise as synonymous with weakness; and diplomacy with 
deceit. Even among his bitterest opponents he enjoys a reputation 
for political honesty. ‘You know where you stand with Hans 
Strijdom,’ they say. Those who imagine that he will trim his sails 
now that he is Prime Minister show little understanding of South 
Africa’s new leader, who spent fifteen years in the political wilder- 
ness (1933-48) rather than compromise his policy of Christian 
National Republicanism by one iota. For him there has always been 
only one goal—an independent South African republic based on 
White supremacy. 

With Strijdom as their leader, the Afrikaners have started a new 
Great Trek to independence, according to Senator H. F. Verwoerd, 
Minister of Native Affairs. “The Afrikaner,’ he added, ‘must be 
prepared for a difficult trek and sacrifices.’! The dangers facing 
these middle-twentieth century trekkers were described in a recent 
speech by Mr Strijdom’s brother-in-law, Mr J. de Klerk, who is 
the new Minister of Labour. He gave warning of four dangers 
ahead. The first is the ‘Black danger’—the non-European in 
Africa is awakening and demanding a say in government. The 
second is the ‘Red danger’-—Communism. The third is the 
‘Yellow danger’—Africa is the springboard for India’s millions. 
The fourth and greatest is the ‘White danger’—the division among 

1 Die Volksblad, 17 December 1954. 
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Europeans.' This trek through the myriad-coloured field of 
dangers will decide, according to Mr F. C. Erasmus, Minister of 
Defence, ‘whether the White man, in spite of all his sacrifices and 
faith and unparalleled stamina, was merely a traveller to nowhere, 
or whether he could succeed in stabilizing White civilization in 
southern Africa for all time.’ ? 

The Afrikaners’ will to survive as a nation has never been in 
doubt. What is being increasingly questioned today—especially 
in Nationalist circles—is the volk’s capacity to withstand the con- 
tinental and world forces that appear to threaten the conditions 
which Afrikaners have traditionally accepted as being indispens- 
able to their survival. For example, White supremacy. 

There has in recent years been a striking change in the political 
thinking of Afrikaner intellectuals. When Dr Malan came to power 
seven years ago Afrikaner leadership undividedly believed that the 
defeat of ‘Smuts liberalism’ and the application of ‘apartheid’ 
would save the volk from certain defeat. But at the beginning of 


the Strijdom regime one notices a marked sense of anxiety where 
once there was only unquestioning faith. 

Dr G. D. Scholtz, who recently wrote a book® in Afrikaans 
bearing the striking title Has the Afrikaner Volk a Future?, is the 


foreign editor of Die Transvaler, a Nationalist newspaper run by a 
board of directors of which Mr Strijdom is chairman. His book is 
of tremendous significance, not because he says anything new but 
because this is believed to be the first time that a prominent 
Nationalist writer has presented to the Afrikaners such a starkly 
realistic analysis of the choice before them. They are asked to 
examine whether White supremacy—the touchstone of South 
African politics—is tenable. Dr Scholtz warns his readers that the 
future of the Afrikaners is built on an extremely dangerous and 
false presentation of facts when it is suggested that ‘the non-White 
of South Africa will always remain an uncivilized being and that he 
will never be able to rise to the level of the White man...’ 

And elsewhere he adds this pungent comment: “The first 
foundations of civilization were not laid by members of the White 
race. The first people who began to lead a civilized way of life were 
people who, if they could rise from their graves today, would not 
be received by the Afrikaner in his home because of their skin- 

' Die Transvaler, 20 December 1954. 

* Die Volksblad, 17 December 1954 


* Het die Afrikaanse Volk ’n Toekoms?, by G. D. Scholtz. (Published by Die 


Voortrekker Pers, Johannesburg, 1954) 
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colour.’ In Nationalist circles such a view is revolutionary. Dr 
Scholtz says a great deal more in similar vein. 

‘Africa,’ he says, ‘will always remain the continent of the non- 
White, and all Whites living there will have to reckon with this 
immutable fact.’ Moreover, as he points out, all the powerful 
influences in the continent today—and in most countries of the 
world—run counter to the traditional Afrikaner principle that 
there must be no racial equality. No minority group, he adds, 
has ever succeeded in maintaining its privileged position against 
a majority by legislation. An economic structure such as the 
Union’s, built on the labour of the Black man, presents the latter 
with an instrument with which he will one day be able to under- 
mine the position of the privileged class. 

In his final analysis Dr Scholtz comes out strongly in favour of 
total territorial separation, which amounts to a partitioning of 
South Africa—a policy frequently propounded in the past by the 
South African Bureau of Racial Affairs, a body of Nationalist- 
minded intellectuals. ‘Total apartheid, however, is not the policy 
of Mr Strijdom’s Government. It is the ideal—to be fulfilled over 
a very long period of years. But this is where Dr Scholtz crosses 
swords. In his view time is all-important. 

Mr Strijdom must face the fact that after seven years of apartheid 
very little has been achieved in effecting real separation between 
the races. Residential and social segregation has been, and is being, 
tightened up. But because of South Africa’s booming economy 
there are today more Africans in the towns than seven years ago. 
‘There are more Africans in industry doing more jobs traditionally 
regarded as ‘White jobs.’ There are more Africans doing semi- 
skilled jobs. And so on. Even though the Government is strongly 
opposed to the economic integration of the races, the sheer force of 
economic circumstances is bringing about conditions which make 
total apartheid more difficult to apply. 

It seems therefore that Mr Strijdom’s greatest task is likely to be 
that of reconciling the two schools of thought which threaten to 
divide his supporters. On the one hand there are the idealists who 
insist that nothing less than total apartheid will do, and on the 
other hand there are the realists who reject any such suggestion 
as impracticable. ‘This division of opinion in the Nationalist ranks 
is likely to have a much greater effect on the future policy of Mr 
Strijdom’s strongly-entrenched Government than any influence 
that can be brought to bear by the Opposition parties. 
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The real issue in South African politics today then is not 
whether to modify or abandon apartheid, but whether to push it 
much further than the Malan Government was ready to go. 


M. Mendeés-France in Rome and Baden-Baden 

M. Mendés-France’s talks in Rome and Baden-Baden were in 
the nature of a preliminary excursion before the opening on 
17 January of the Paris conference on the proposed armaments 
pool, and also before M. Mendés-France handed over the conduct 
of the French Foreign Ministry to M. Faure. The armaments pool 
was in both cases one of the main subjects of discussion, and on 
this there was agreement with reservations. Italy, in particular, her- 
self not a producer of arms on a large scale, had felt anxiety lest the 
proposed pool might work out to the advantage only of the major 
armaments producers, France and Germany, or that she herself 
might be involved in costly re-equipment of her factories. These 
fears have been to some extent allayed. 

The conversations in Rome also covered a wide economic field, 
and here there was a general feeling that more practical results 
had been achieved than in the past at similar Franco-—Italian 
meetings in Turin in 1948 (when the Customs Union was launched 
but subsequently foundered) and at Santa Margherita in 1951. 
Italy’s export trade to France has since 1952 been handicapped by 
French import restrictions, and she warmly welcomed the French 
decision to raise liberalization of imports from 63 to 75 per cent 
(there is already 98 per cent liberalization in Italy). Fresh ground 
was broken in the proposals for Franco-Italian financial and tech- 
nical collaboration both in French North Africa and in Southern 
Italy. As to Africa, this is an extension, welcomed by Italy, of 
M. Mendés-France’s earlier suggestion for Franco-German col- 
laboration there; and though Italy lacks the capital for extensive 
foreign investment, it holds out good prospects for her exports of 
machinery. On the other hand Italian plans for the development of 
Southern Italy now tend towards greater industrialization of that 
region and offer possibilities for French investment; and here it 
is of interest that Italy is shortly to abolish all remaining re- 
strictions on the transfer abroad of profits from foreign investments. 

The Baden-Baden meeting appears to have achieved genuine 
discussion of all subjects, including the arms pool, and a limited 
agreement on certain aspects of the Saar question, without any 
attempt to make the former conditional on the latter. 





Change of Leadership in Egypt 


THE military regime in Egypt is now for the first time looking to 
the future with confidence. It has secured an agreement with 
Britain for the evacuation of troops from the Canal Zone, has 
accepted United States economic aid, and has silenced the oppo- 
sition. Of all its problems, in the narrow sense of the word, only 
the Sudan remains to plague it. In the broader sense, it faces the 
supreme problem of reconstruction and development. ‘The young 
officers of the Revolutionary Council have, with one exception, 
stood shoulder to shoulder against their enemies and must now stay 
united in the less stimulating work of day-to-day government 
from which there seems little left to distract the attention of 
critical public opinion. 

The year 1954 closed with the Revolutionary Command 
Council apparently stronger than it had ever been since the coup 
d'état of 1952. Under Lieut.-Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, it 
completed the destruction of all organized opposition which, in 
piece-meal fashion, it had pursued ever since it came to power. 
Yet the year had seen the military regime near to the point of 
collapse. On 25 March it had announced a series of decisions which, 
to all intents and purposes, amounted to the abdication of its own 
power. These decisions provided for the transfer of sovereignty 
to a constituent assembly on 24 July, the re-formation of the 
political parties, free and direct elections, full political rights for all 
citizens, and the election of a President. The censorship of the 
press had been cancelled on 5 March and the uncensored press 
was conducting an outspoken campaign against the regime. The 
President, General Mohamed Nagib, was publicly leading the 
campaign for the restoration of democracy and was in touch with 
some of the old political leaders, notably Mustapha el Nahas, the 
leader of the Wafd Party. As though to confirm to the world its 
own defeat, the R.C.C. announced that it would not itself form a 
political party. 

On 29 March Colonel Nasser and his colleagues reversed this 
trend by cancelling their decisions of 5 and 25 March. All that re- 
mained of plans to re-establish democracy in Egypt was a state- 
ment that an advisory National Council of nominated members 
would be established; and even this plan remains to this day no 
more than one of the many ideas which the R.C.C. has in mind. 
As time was to prove, this decision was to mean the end of General 
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Nagib as a political force in the country, and the confirmation of 
Colonel Nasser’s ascendancy. The changes demonstrated as 
clearly as the original coup d’état that the only power remaining in 
the country was that of the Army. 

The growing unpopularity of the military regime, itself the 
result as much of its attack upon the roots of various influential 
sections of the community as of its mistakes, was acknowledged by 
the military leaders themselves; but it had not produced any 
serious, organized opposition. It was the dismissal in February 
of General Nagib from the Presidency and his restoration three 
days later! which encouraged the public expression of opposition. 
Trouble in the cavalry barracks fostered by Khaled Mohieddine, a 
member of the R.C.C., had seemed to suggest that the Free 
Officers’ Movement, upon which the regime depends for its 
strength, was split between Nasser and Nagib. As a result, the 
whole of the opposition forces began to coalesce around Nagib, 
who had come out as the advocate of parliamentary government 
and therefore, ipso facto, in opposition to Nasser. Nasser himself 
had been worried by the defection of Khaled Mohieddine and 
some elements in the cavalry, because he could not be sure at the 
outset how deeply the disaffection had taken root in the Officers’ 
Movement. In the first three weeks of March, therefore, he fought, 
as it were in retreat while he investigated the state of the Army. 
He knew that the Army was still behind him before the decisions 
of 25 March were taken, and there is strong evidence to show that 
at the meeting of the R.C.C. on that day he deliberately went be- 
yond the demands of General Nagib, throwing wide the door for 
the restoration of the old parties and the old press, in order to 
demonstrate clearly to the Army, and to the organized groups he 
had drawn around the regime, that what was intended by the 
policy of Nagib and those who were supporting him was no less 
than the utter destruction of the Revolution. At the same time he 
had his emissaries working in the trade unions and the police. ‘The 
Free Officers confronted General Nagib on his return from 
Alexandria on 27 March with resolutions which clearly demon- 
strated that Nasser and not Nagib controlled the Army. Next day 
the police followed suit and the trade union movement organized 
strikes. General Nagib had naively assumed that the power of the 
streets which was so effective in swaying the influence of old 
politicians still counted in the country. There was no strength but 

* See ‘Egypt since the Coup d’Etat of 1952’, in The World Today, April 1954. 
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in the Army, and the Army was with Nasser. And he, to boot, was 
stronger by the knowledge of enemies who had been beguiled into 
the open by false hopes. 

The use which the R.C.C. made of the workers’ syndicates in 
the crisis gave rise to the belief that their power would be increased, 
a serious prospect for commerce and industry in view of the 
partisan manner in which the labour laws were already being used 
in favour of the workers. But there were contrary factors in the 
situation. For one thing, the regime was not anxious to antagonize 
foreign capital and, secondly, the syndicate leadership was held to 
a large extent by members of the Moslem Brotherhood, whom the 
regime in time began to attack. After the crisis the labour laws 
were interpreted in a somewhat more rational manner, although 
the laws themselves remain a difficulty. The regime did, however, 
put {14,500,000 into public works schemes, to be handled by the 
energetic Wing Commander Abdel Latif el- Boghdady through the 
Ministry of Municipal and Rural Affairs. ‘This money is being 
spent on road works and the like, which give the maximum amount 
of work and show obvious results. 

On 18 April Colonel Nasser took over the position of Prime 
Minister from General Nagib, who, however, lingered as Head of 
State until 14 November. It was, for him, a humiliating position 
which he can only have accepted in the belief that a turn of 
fortune’s wheel might restore him to effective leadership. He had 
reason to think this possible because of the popularity he enjoyed 
at home and abroad, and from the contacts which opponents of 
the regime constantly sought with him. His decline was one of the 
most surprising factors in the situation, and arose in part from his 
tenuous relationship with the leaders of the Free Officers’ Move- 
ment, in part from the ambition which popularity generated in 
him, and in part from the physical deterioration caused by the 
abnormal activity he exerted in the first year of the revolution. He 
is a good-natured man, possessing the ‘common touch’ to a high 
degree. In the early days he showed much sound sense and no little 
intelligence. He wanted to improve the country and was a willing, 
if not uncritical, party to the radical schemes which the younger 
groups of the R.C.C. were advocating. But at heart he was a 
conservative who, as he was more and more antagonized by the 
exercise of dictatorship forced upon the regime by the evolution of 
events, became increasingly convinced that he alone knew what the 
country wanted, that he alone stood for the revolution which the 
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people sought, that he was responsible to the people and to no 
one but the people. 

It is difficult to know whether General Nagib was a party to the 
plots of the Moslem Brotherhood in the late summer and autumn 
of last year. One would assume from knowledge of the man that 
he would not have anything to do with plans of assassination. It 
was not in his character. There seems to be clear evidence, how- 
ever, that he was aware that the Moslem Brotherhood was working 
to overthrow the R.C.C., and that, as in the case of the stupid 
military plot against the regime in March, he did not report to 
Nasser, with whom he was, at least nominally, in allegiance. The 
personal antagonisms which had developed between Nagib and 
some members of the Council had evidently reached the stage at 
which he was prepared to see the end of the regime at any cost. In 
these circumstances, there can be no question that he had become 
a source of instability. 

It had become inevitable as the year progressed that Nagib 
would be dismissed. It was equally inevitable that the Moslem 
Brotherhood would have to be destroyed as an organization if the 
regime were to enjoy stability. Nasser had at one time tried work- 
ing with the Moslem Brotherhood and at another had tried to split 
it. In neither case was he successful. Once the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement had been signed coynter-action was only a question of 
time, and the opportunity came on 26 October when a member of 
the Brotherhood attempted to assassinate Colonel Nasser when he 
rose to address a mass meeting in Alexandria. That night four 
hundred members were arrested and the movement was dissolved. 
The members of the Supreme Guidance Council were also arrested 
and almost all the members of the cells of the secret organization 
were rounded up. 

This challenge to the Brotherhood had long been considered the 
real test for the regime, but it was demonstrated once again that 
the movement crumbled before any Government which attacked 
with determination. Although there is no question that it had sub- 
stantial popular backing, its mass support seems to consist largely 
of simple people who regard it, in the light of its name, as a re- 
ligious movement. Its effective strength lay in an oligarchic 
leadership, reinforced by the terrorism of the secret organization. 
Not all the members of the Supreme Guidance Council were in- 
formed of the plans of the terrorist wing, and it may well be that 
some of them were even afraid of it. From time to time it had been 
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responsible for the murder of Brotherhood members. Nevertheless 
it is clear that the leaders of the secret organization, although in 
many cases uneducated people, had close associations with the 
educated leaders of the movement and that the Guidance Council 
tacitly accepted as an instrument the widespread fear inspired by 
the terrorists. ‘They cannot have been less aware than the general 
public that Nasser went in danger of assassination by Brotherhood 
agents and they were either without the wil! or unable to compel 
the secret organization to hand over to the Government the sub- 
stantial stocks of arms and explosives which it possessed. On the 
evidence, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that, whether or 
not they were party to plans for the assassination of the members 
of the R.C.C., they were at least prepared to risk bloodshed in the 
seizure of power. 

Colonel Nasser had long before told the members of the Guid- 
ance Council that they would be held corporately responsible for 
any outrages committed by members of the R.C.C. He had also 
come to the conclusion, it seems reluctantly, that some of the 
Brotherhood’s aims were incompatible with those of the regime. 
This had been demonstrated to him finally by the attacks which 
the Brotherhood made against the Anglo-Egyptian settlement in 
secret pamphlets which deliberately misrepresented many of the 
terms to which Nasser had agreed. When, in late October and 
November, the Government struck against the Brotherhood he 
destroyed its central organization. Its Secretary-General, Abdel 
Kader Auda, was hanged with some of the terrorists, and its 
Supreme Guide, Sheikh Hassan el-Hodeiby, was sent in irons to 
Toura Prison to break stones for the rest of his life. If Ibrahim 
Abdel Hadi interned more Moslem Brothers than did this regime, 
the latter was much more ruthless in inflicting deterring punish- 
ments. 

No one can be sure that every fanatic of such a movement has 
been seized or that none will be willing to sacrifice his own life to 
take that of Colonel Nasser or the Deputy Premier, Wing Com- 
mander Gamal Salem, who presided over the first ‘People’s 
Court’ which imposed the life sentence on Hodeiby and the death 
sentences on Auda and the leading members of the terrorist wing. 
Nor does Colonel Nasser believe that the amorphous lump of the 
Brotherhood movement has ceased to exist. He claims, however, 
to have left it headless and leaderless and therefore incapable of 
mounting any resistance to the regime for a long time to come. 
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Nevertheless, the simmering ideas which were behind the crisis 
of February 1954 (but not its cause) are still not clarified. The ideas 
for broadening the base of the whole Government were exploited 
by General Nagib and the opposition at that time to further plans 
for the restoration of parliamentary government. In the event, the 
crisis set the course for the tightening of dictatorship; but the 
desire for some supporting structure to the oligarchy remains. At 
the present time the Council of the Revolution is debating in 
private the manner by which it might create pseudo-representative 
bodies which could evolve in time, and beneath the authority of 
the Army, into an ‘Egyptian democracy’. They have not aban- 
doned the hope that they can transform the military regime into a 
form of constitutional government. 

Almost inevitably, the Anglo-Egyptian question was in abey- 
ance during the period of the crisis, but the situation deteriorated 
as a result of some serious incidents in the Canal Zone. The free 
press during March 1954 had exploited, as usual, the situation 
concerning the Suez Canal base as propaganda against the Govern- 
ment, which seemed unwilling for some time to take effective 
measures against the deterioration of security in the Zone.' But 
in June a sharp decline of Canal Zone incidents foreshadowed a 
new attempt to reach agreement with Britain. On ro July Sir Ralph 
Stephenson and Major-General Benson met Colonel Nasser to 
resume discussions which, with Mr Anthony Head, British 
Minister for War, participating in the final stages, culminated in 
the initialling of the Heads of Agreement on 27 July. This pro- 
vided for an agreement of seven years with consultations between 
the two Governments during the last twelve months of the period. 
sritain undertook to withdraw all her troops from Egypt within 
twenty months of the completion of the definitive agreement, and 
to maintain certain key installations with civilian technicians. 
Kgypt agreed to give Britain right of re-entry in the event of an 
attack on any State member of the Arab League Joint Defence 
‘Treaty or on ‘Turkey. The conversion of the broad principles into 


a final Agreement was an extremely complicated and detailed task 
which took nearly three months to complete. The Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement giving effect to the Heads of Agreements was signed in 
Cairo on 19 October, ratifications being exchanged on 6 December. 

This was the outstanding development of the year, for it brought 


‘See ‘Britain, Egypt, and the Canal Zone since July 1952’, in The World 
Today, May 1954. 
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to an end decades of dispute between Britain and Egypt. It was 
made possible largely by two concessions. In the first place, Egypt 
agreed that the right of re-entry would be granted in the case of an 
attack upon Turkey. Secondly, Britain agreed to the total with- 
drawal of troops and the maintenance of the key installations by a 
consortium of British contracting firms, who would not send more 
than eight hundred technicians from Britain to the Base. Sir 
William Keightley, Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, described 
the Heads of Agreement as ‘an act of faith’; and so they were. 
Britain replaced her physical strength in Egypt by an agreement 
which depends upon the goodwill and good faith of the Egyptian 
Government. In so far as can be judged in the few months which 
have elapsed since it was signed, Egypt is intent to honour her 
obligations and, in general, the whole atmosphere for the British 
in Egypt has changed for the better. 

‘The Agreement has, furthermore, had an obvious effect upon 
the foreign policy of the Arab League States. The dispute between 
Britain and Egypt obstructed the evolution of Arab relations with 
the West even more than did the question of Palestine. Since it 
ended there has been a steady accretion of overt support for the 
West. Egypt, sensitive as ever about nationalist opinion, has 
cautiously encouraged this turn of policy, in the first place by 
working with Turkey to eliminate friction between their two 
Governments. Egypt and Iraq are both agreed that the future 
of the Arab States must be developed in co-operation with 
the Western Powers. Nuri es-Said told the Egyptian press this on 
17 September after his meetings with Colonel Nasser. Since then 
the Arab Foreign Ministers, meeting in Cairo during the Decem- 
ber session of the Arab League, have (with the exception of Syria, 
where the Government is too weak to make up its mind) con- 
firmed this policy and agreed that Iraq should seek to end its 
treaty with Britain on terms simiiar to those obtained by Egypt 
and providing for the entry of British troops in the event of an 
attack upon Persia. Both Iraq and Egypt hope that a meeting of the 
Arab Prime Ministers early in February will finally establish this 
line of Arab policy, for which the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement paved 
the way. 

The American offer of economic aid, which had been delayed 
pending the agreement with Britain, was negotiated immediately 
after its completion and culminated in an agreement by which 
Egypt will receive $40 million for development projects on con- 
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dition that she spends an equivalent amount. This aid is to be 
used for improving Egypt’s communications system. 

Although the departure of Abdel Gelil el-Emary from the 
Ministry of Finance after the crisis of March 1954 was caused in 
the main by political events, there had been in the R.C.C. some 
criticism of his policy, which was considered too restrictive. His 
successors did take advantage of the control he had established to 
allow some easing in the economic situation but, on the whole, 
the Emary policy has been sustained with only minor adjustments. 
By September the country had {49 million sterling in foreign 
currencies in workable accounts. The release of {10 million 
from Egypt’s blocked sterling balances was made by the British 
‘Treasury, in conformity with the Anglo-Egyptian sterling releases 
agreement, in July, on the eve of the resumed negotiations, and it 
was agreed that the {10 million which Egypt was entitled to draw 
annually would in future be released on 1 January. Egypt therefore 
got {15 million this year, for the emergency {5 million granted 
when the Egyptian No. 2 sterling account falls below {£43 million 
was also due. Now that restrictions on sterling imports have been 
reduced Britain has begun to recover her position in the Egyptian 
retail market, but it will obviously take time to combat the strong 
competition which was built up against sterling goods during the 
period of the restrictions. Egypt was able to close 1954 without 
any deficit on her balance of payments. Her imports were {25 
million less than in 1952. 

Her domestic economy still remains cautious and worried, 
although the stock market has shown some confidence since the 
Government’s successful action against the Moslem Brotherhood. 
The attempt on Nasser’s life in October and the threatening storm 
over the Brotherhood had interrupted the signs of improvement 
which occurred when the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement was signed. 
‘The Government is itself clearly conscious that long-term im- 
provement depends on major developments, and efforts are being 
made to get work on the High Dam started at Aswan. The many 
technical studies seem to have hardened around the original plan 
of the German engineers, but the International Bank, whose aid is 
sought, is to send out experts to re-examine the scheme. British 
firms have so far taken no part in the elaboration of these plans, 
but there are signs of British interest now. 

There are two main difficulties in the way of the scheme. The 
Sudan opposes it, although there is some sound and neutral 
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technical opinion which believes that the Sudan’s water control 
projects for the Nile will not be adversely affected by the High 
Dam. ‘he second obstacle is, of course, the need for money. The 
scheme will cost at least £180 million sterling, of which about 
£82 million will be required in foreign currencies. ‘There are, as 
yet, no convincing signs that this money will be available. The 
Government raised three loans totalling {£25 million in January, 
but much of this came through the banks, which were allowed to 
advance up to 80 per cent of the funds offered by any subscriber. 

There is also a concentration of effort on mineral exploration. In 
addition to the agreements with American companies for the 
Western Desert, a German Company has been granted a thirty- 
year exploration concession. ‘The National Petroleum Company, a 
locally registered company in which among other foreign partici- 
pants the Hoffman Bank, Zurich, holds a substantial interest and 
which is operating concessions granted to the Egyptian Co- 
operatives in return for an over-riding royalty, is now drilling in 
Sinai, and on 10 January it was announced that a test well being 
drilled south of Wadi Feiran indicated a possible production of 
about 300 tons a day. But, strangely enough, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Oilfields Limited (in which both Shell and British Petroleum have 
interests) and Socony Vacuum of Egypt, who are most likely to 
produce oil rapidly, are still unable to explore because the Egyptian 
Government has delayed granting exploration licences for sixty- 
one areas in the Eastern Desert and Sinai, in the selection of which 
these companies have already spent about {4 million on prelimin- 
ary work. ‘The terms of these licences had been agreed last spring, 
and a law authorizing the Minister of Commerce and Industry to 
conclude the contracts was promulgated on 3 April 1954. Egypt 
has thus delayed the benefits she would have quickly obtained 
from the agreement in principle reached with the companies in 
February 1954 and which culminated in a settlement of the price 
stabilization fund dispute in June. It is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that in the Department of Mines the immediate interests of 
Egypt are being sacrificed for a nationalist prejudice against the 
two companies, which were for long alone in the production field. 

The most striking set-back for Egyptian policy has been in the 
Sudan, where the apparent ascendancy of Egypt at the beginning 
of 1954 has been countered by the strengthening nationalism of the 
Sudanese. On 21 April the Sudanese Parliament removed the 
independent and outstanding Ibrahim Ahmed from the Governor- 
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General’s Commission and replaced him by a Southerner, Siricio 
Iro, who supports the N.U.P. Now even the Prime Minister, 


Ismail el-Azhary, and his pro-Egyptian henchmen in the Cabinet 
are soft-pedalling the policy of unity with Egypt and have broken 
with three leading Ministers, notably Mirghany Hamza, who are 
influential in the Khatmia sect from which the N.U.P. derives its 
main support. The formation of a new party by Hamza holds out 
the possibility of co-operation between the opposition Umma Party 


and the strong pro-independence sections of the Khatmia. Azhary’s 
position in Parliament must inevitably be weaker, but he is working 
hard to consolidate his support within it. 

In Cairo it is now realized that the trend in the Sudan is against 
unity with Egypt in any form, and there is reason to think the 
latter’s policy has been modified to provide for a relationship which 
falls far short of unity. It is believed that Colonel Nasser is himself 
greatly concerned by the situation and, freed from the pressing 
problems of recent months, will take a more direct part in the 
conduct of Egyptian policy. 

Most observers are agreed that one of the notable developments 
of the year has been the increasing stature and maturity of Colonel 
Nasser himself as a statesman. He stands now on the threshhold 
of that period which will determine whether he is to establish him- 
self as one of the accepted national leaders, in line with such men 
as Salazar and Peron. In the main, his career as leader has so far 
consisted in the extent to which he has succeeded in the struggle to 
establish himself against the opposition of vested interests and of a 
people who do not take kindly to authoritarian rule. In so doing 
he has laid the foundations for the period of construction, notably 
by his settlement of the Anglo-Egyptian problem and by setting 
Egyptian policy, and hence Arab policy in general, on a positive 
instead of a negative course. The task before him is immense; for 
he rules too many people on too little land in a country where 
capital appropriation is insufficient for development. It may fairly 
be said that in 1954 he gave himself his chance of success. 


ia Sm 





America’s ‘Entangling Alliance’ with 
Formosa 


While this article was in the press the Formosa situation moved 
into a fresh phase with the intensification of operations by the 
Chinese Communist forces, and with statements by Mr Dulles and 
President Eisenhower suggesting a development in American policy 
on Formosa, including the possibility of U.N. mediation.—"b. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHINGTON’S warning against ‘entang- 
ling alliances’ was presumably meant to apply first and foremost to 
international ties which would commit the United States to unten- 
able positions and perhaps result in the country’s being manoeu- 
vred into great sacrifices for purposes not its own. The Republi- 
can Administration on 2 December 1954 showed signs of having 
neglected that sterling advice. On that date the Secretary of State, 
Mr Dulles, signed an agreement with the rump Chinese National 
Government by virtue of which Formosa and the United States 
solemnly promise to protect each other, with the proviso, as sub- 
sequently made known,! of restrictions on the Nationalists’ right 
to attack the mainland. At the time of writing, this ‘mutual 
defence’ treaty has still to be approved by the U.S. Senate. 
It was born in a political climate favourable to passage, and it 
is doubtful whether questions later raised by the Democratic 
National Committee have killed its prospects. ‘The current fight- 
ing off China’s shores, in any event, emphasises the urgent need 
for analysis of the political liaison of which the treaty, ratified or 
not, is the formal expression. 

It is glaringly obvious that this is an unnatural alliance of oppo- 
sites. But politics make strange bed-fellows, and the treaty might 
occasion nothing more than lifted eyebrows and a wry remark or 
two, were it not for its inner significance: it embodies the exist- 
ing hostility between the Taipei and Peking regimes and thus 
helps to perpetuate that particular threat to the peace of Asia, and 
it binds the United States fast to that danger. 

In the decade beginning in 1945, the United States tried 
to check the rising tide of Asian revolution primarily by military 
means, whether by ‘containment’ or ‘liberation’. In furtherance 
of this policy it initiated the ANZUS pact; mutual defence 

1 See The Times, 14 January 1955. 
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arrangements with the Philippines, Japan, and the Seoul Govern- 
ment; SEATO; and now the alliance with Formosa. 

Mankind unfortunately cannot yet dispense with the military 
arm. ‘The United Nations operation in Korea is an outstanding 
example of the use of that instrument in the cause of international 
justice. But it is quite clear that exclusive or preponderant reliance 
upon armed force often fails of its purpose. ‘The United States 
afforded extensive material support to the Chinese Nationalists in 
the decade preceding their defeat on the mainland, and liberal aid 
in money and material to the French in the Indo-China war. But 
the huge sums spent in these two areas failed to buy the desired 
results, and in the end the American position in Asia was prob- 
ably worse than if American strategy and prestige had not been 
staked on the political and military worth of the Chiang Kai-shek 
and Bao Dai regimes. 


Present Chinese Nationalist programmes nevertheless admit no 
past shortcomings and no future impossibilities. In April 1950, as 
the Nationalists evacuated Hainan Island after having already lost 


the entire mainland, Generalissimo Chiang announced his plans 
for a comeback. Those plans have been reiterated at intervals ever 
since. In his New Year’s message of 1 January 1953 Chiang 
declared that 1953 would be the final year of preparation for the 
counter-offensive. On 10 October 1954 he said that preparations 
for the war for mainland liberation were almost complete and that 
the battle should begin within the foreseeable future. In his New 
Year’s message of 1 January 1955 Chiang stated that the battles of 
Quemoy and the ‘Tachen Islands were the curtain-raiser for the 
battle of the Formosa Strait, and that all-out fighting could be 
expected at any time. He suggested that the danger of an inter- 
national Armageddon was increasing; and ‘the future of the 
(Chinese) State will then obtain the benefit of double results from 
half the work’. 

That is the theory, but the facts are stubborn. That the Com- 
munists have imposed a hard control on China by a forceful 
combination of political and police measures is something that 
none but the wilfully blind would deny. Formosa has 8 million 
people; China claims 600 million. Formosa possesses an ageing 
army of 300,000 effectives; the Communists have ten times that 
number. The agricultural and industrial strength of the two areas 
is correspondingly in favour of China. And any Nationalist attack 
would have to be carried across the broad Formosa Strait. 
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The military and political conditions which prevailed while 
China was engaged in the Korean war presumably offered the 
Nationalist Government a maximum opportunity for its heralded 
attack. The U.S.A. Fox Mission of 1950 is said to have estimated 
that the Nationalists could be efficiently re-equipped (for defence) 
for 400 or 500 million dollars. By the spring of 1953 probably 
twice that amount had already been spent for that purpose. But 
when President Eisenhower ‘unleashed’ the Nationalists on 
2 February 1953 they remained immobile. 

The reason is not far to seek. The bright picture of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s prowess painted by his foreign admirers has no counterpart 
in China itself. In his own native land, and in much of Asia 
besides, he is a discredited autocrat. Money, economic aid, jet 
planes and warships and other sinews of war are flowing into 
Formosa in spate. Chiang may soothingly say, as he did to a New 
York Times correspondent on 20 July 1953, that within six months 
after the receipt of the requisite equipment his troops could land on 
the mainland, and that it would be unnecessary to have American 
troops or air or naval cover for such an operation; but it is as sure 
as anything could be in politics that he will never return to China 
unless astride the back of the United States. It has been his pur- 
pose to get into that position, and now he seems on the verge of 
attaining his goal—with some strings attached. And there he would 
rest, waiting for World War III. 

It is by now clear, especially in the light of past debacles in 
China and Indo-China, that the proposition that Asian wars 
should be fought by Asians produces results other than those 
anticipated, while the concept of ‘Asia for the Asiatics’ is gaining 
strength. Oriental rulers maintained by Occidental force tend 
automatically to lose the sanction of their own people’s approval. 
This lesson applies in the case of Formosa. A variation of any pro- 
posal to settle Asian problems by military means must therefore 
be considered: will the United States itself go to war in Asia? 
Chiang Kai-shek can be expected to use every device to spur his 
giant friend into action. Syngman Rhee proposed just such a war 
in his speech to Congress of 28 July 1954. 

‘This idea is not to be brushed aside as a fantasy. ‘The United 
States has its advocates of preventive war. Mr Dulles’s ‘massive 
retaliation’ doctrine of 1954 hinged on the reported decision to 
strike ‘by means and at places of our choosing’ in countering 
aggression. Admiral Robert B. Carney, Chief of Naval Operations, 
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in a speech of 27 May referred to America’s ‘approaching the fork 
in the road’, and made it crystal-clear that the alternatives he saw 
were a peace ending in ‘oblivion’ and the hard but possibly in the 
long run safer road of war. Newsweek magazine on g August noted 
that some American strategists had long harboured the idea of a 
preventive war against the Soviet Union, and declared that ‘there 
are still others who believe that the U.S. should face a showdown 
now, if not with Russia, then with Communist China’. 

The former Ambassador Mr William C. Bullitt, writing in Look 
magazine (24 August 1954) gave a categorical exposition of the 
motives actuating this group. He held the United States to be in 
‘mortal peril’ from growing Communist strength, and considered 
it imperative either to destroy Soviet production centres before the 
Communist attack came, or else to swing the balance of power so 
strongly against the U.S.S.R. that it would not dare to use its 
weapons of annihilation. China, he said, was the key to all Asia, 
and its liberation could produce the desired result. Bullitt’s pro- 
posal was concrete: the U.S. Government should organize an 
attack on China, using the U.S. Navy and Air Force but no 
American troops except those in Korea, ‘while assigning the great 
burden of the ground fighting to the (South) Koreans and the free 
Chinese. . .’ 

This thesis does not acknowledge the lessons of the Sino- 
Japanese and Korean Wars, or of the Chinese civil war; it leaves 
out of account the possible Soviet reactions. On the face of it, its 
reasoning would appear to lack the force required to propel a 
great nation towards the abyss. Yet how close the United States 
came to the edge of the precipice at the time of the battle of 
Dien Bien Phu is still sharply etched in our memories. Various 
subsequent press reports (unconfirmed) indicated that the United 
States came near to a decision in September to bomb at Quemoy 
and inland in the event of an all-out Communist attack on that 
island. ‘he latest Communist military actions around the ‘Tachen 
Islands, otf the China coast some 200 miles north of Formosa, 
renew the possibility of United States involvement. 

Will the Nationalist-held offshore islands be the springboard for 
a new holocaust? Powerful elements in the American scene are 
committed to the idea of ‘a showdown now’, and the question of 
war remains alive. Nevertheless, there are restraining forces. There 
are those American strategists who, looking at Asia, can see more 
than Formosa and the southern half of the Korean Peninsula. 
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Admiral Carney himself emphasized that the harsh alternatives 
he saw did not concern the United States alone: “They confront the 
entire community of freedom-loving nations—both European 
and Asiatic.’ But the Bullitt proposal contemplates that the hypo- 
thetical war with China should be fought by the United States, 
Formosa, and South Korea, without Japan or the Common- 
wealth—not to mention the United Nations. The plan has con- 
spicuous drawbacks. In such an operation, Chiang and Rhee 
would turn out to be men of straw. The United States would have 
broken with both U.N. procedures and the restraints so hastily 
set up in the SEATO pact. It would be reduced to ravaging 
Asian targets with A-bombs and napalm. Asian sentiment would 
inevitably revolt against the United States, and the balance of 
power would tip further against them. Carney’s prerequisite 
would not be present; Bullitt’s objective would be missed. ‘The 
venture would probably turn out to be General Omar Bradley’s 
famous ‘wrong war’. 

For the preventive-war proposition is clearly in disaccord with 
contemporary Asian concepts and political strategy. ‘The Indian 
Ambassador to the United States, Shri G. L. Mehta, on 3 April 
1954 described the general Asian standpoint to the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences: ‘Asian countries no 
longer want to be the instruments for the ends of powerful 
nations. . . We want to be friends, not satellites. Independent 
countries must be accepted as such, not as “camp followers” of 
countries with immense military and economic power. . .’ He spoke 
for many Asians when he said that ‘India holds that the real 
enemies of mankind are economic and sociai evils such as poverty 
and hunger, disease, racial discrimination, domination and ex- 
ploitation of weaker peoples by the powerful nations of the world’. 

That India does not occupy that position alone is indicated by 
the recent decision of the Colombo Powers to hold a general Asia- 
Africa conference in Indonesia next April. China and Japan are 
to be invited, but the United States and its protégés, Formosa and 
South Korea, will not be among those present. ‘The conference’s 
general programme, with its reference to ‘problems affecting 
national sovereignty and of racialism and colonialism’, is a warn- 
ing, for all who would read, that American policy is proceeding at 
a tangent from Asian opinion. 

‘The Occidental Power with a ‘sacred mission’ in Asia of its own 
devising stands today in immediate danger of being identified as a 
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neo-colonialist, an imperialist—or worse. Asian Communism, 
on the other hand, when it dons its Sunday best, tends to resemble 
the socialism that is so attractive to Asian leaders. Peking, like 
Moscow, now works for a détente. India, Indonesia, and Burma, 
in particular, are obviously prepared to consider sympathetically 
the ‘peaceful coexistence’ promised in the Five Principles enuncia- 
ted by Premiers Jawaharlal Nehru and Chou En-lai on 28 June 
1954. By 1956 Indo-China will probably have leaned more 
definitely than at present toward that point of view. 

But the sentiment affects even Japan, the anchor-post of the 
American defence system in the West Pacific. Japan is at present 
confronted with harsh political and economic alternatives. When 
Premier Shigeru Yoshida failed, despite his pro-American policy, 
to bring back from his November visit to Washington anything 
beyond a 100 million dollar credit for the purchase of American 
surplus farm products, his political fate was sealed. Recognition of 
the nation’s temper and of the inner weakness of a policy of ex- 
clusive reliance on the United States led Yoshida’s successor, 
Premier Ichiro Hatoyama, to announce shortly after taking office 
that consideration was being given to a rapprochement with 
Japan’s Communist neighbours—first of all, in the economic field. 
He noted in passing that closer Japanese-Chinese-Russian rela- 
tions would tend to reduce existing Japanese unfriendliness to- 
ward the United States by removing the ‘misconception’ that the 
Yoshida Government had been tied to American policy. 

The larger question of whether the pact with Formosa would help 
to turn the balance in favour of American high strategy thus seems 
to have a clear-cut answer: the American move is contrary to the- 
mainstream of Asian trends; it commits the United States for an 
indefinite time to an inflexible position in an environment in flux, 
and impedes the desired collaboration between Asia and the West. 
Isolation of the United States is today a danger. Even the most 
ardent of the Asia-Firsters are reluctant to have the United 
States ‘go it alone’ into war and this danger can on occasion act as a 
natural deterrent to American military action—as the Dien Bien 


Phu affair showed. But despite this qualification of extreme views, 


isolation is still not ‘a good thing’. 

Particular provisions of the treaty aggravate the situation. ‘The 
arrangement effectively bars the way to any re-establishment of 
American contacts with China; it complicates further the problem 
of China’s U.N. representation. This was presumably the first, 
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minimum objective of the Nationalists. Moreover the treaty deter- 
mines the legal status of Formosa. ‘This matter originally depended 
upon the final will of the Pacific allies. President ‘Truman once 
suggested that it possibly required the attention of the United 
Nations. But now the United States and the Nationalists would 
bilaterally attribute to ‘the Republic of China’ the legal title to 
Formosa. 

‘Strategic requirements’ have not been cited prominently in 
justification of the treaty. But shortly after its signature, Washing- 
ton news channels transmitted the intelligence that what the pact 
accomplished was the ‘re-leashing’ of the Nationalists: it was, that 
is to say, a guarantee of peace. Since then it has been made known 
that the treaty was in fact accompanied by a written undertaking 
from General Chiang Kai-shek not to attack the Chinese mainland 
without prior consultation with the United States. 

‘The Nationalists were curbed before, without a treaty, by the 
simple device of refusal to support a Nationalist attack. ‘The new 
proviso permits exercise of the same control. But the impli- 
cations of this understanding seem to colour neither the lan- 
guage of the formal document nor authoritative Nationalist 
thinking. Article I of the treaty refers specifically to ‘international’ 
disputes, ‘international’ peace, security, and justice, and ‘inter- 
national’ relations. As recently as 10 December last, the Nationalist 
delegate Mr T. F. ‘T’siang, speaking before the U.N. Ad Hoc 
Political Committee, said that ‘In the eyes of Chinese domestic 
law, the Chinese Communists are insurgents. My Government 
continues to combat insurgency.’ Chiang Kai-shek himself, in his 
New Year’s message, spoke as usual of the need to increase efforts 
‘speedily to annihilate Chu (Teh) and Mao (‘I'se-tung), and to 
expel (from China) the Russian robbers’. It is by the letter of the 
treaty, and by relevant visible manifestations, rather than by the 
accompanying provisos, that this alliance will be judged in Asia. 

And surely none would contend that the new pact has had a 
restricting or moderating effect on Peking’s policy. On 8 December 
Chou En-lai made an official statement concerning the treaty on 
behalf of his Government. He said that “The liberation of Formosa 
and annihilation of the Chiang Kai-shek traitorous band is entirely 
within the province of Chinese sovereignty and domestic politics, 
and no foreign country will be permitted arrogantly to interfere.’ 
He warned that the United States must remove its armed forces 
from Formosa and the Pescadores, and from the Formosa Strait, 
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or accept all the grave consequences. On 15 December Moscow 
denounced the American action as a violation of the Potsdam 
agreement and voiced ‘full support’ for Peking’s demand for with- 
drawal of American forces. It would be imprudent to dismiss these 
statements as empty words. A Chinese ‘popular movement’ for the 
liberation of Formosa has been developed in recent months, and it 
would appear that the Peking leaders may be taking on commit- 
ments vis-a-vis both the Chinese people and Asian opinion that 
they fully expect to be called upon to honour. 

It might be an emotional temptation for the Communists to try 
to wrest Formosa from American hands by brute force, to demon- 
strate to Asia that the United States was, after all, just as they had 
said, ‘a paper tiger’. But it would be patently rash for the Com- 
munists to take that course unless they deliberately designed to 
embroil the United States in Asia, as a gambit in an anticipated 
general war. Such an approach would not fit in with the present 
pattern of détente now being exploited so fruitfully in both Europe 
and Asia, and an emotional quixotism is not a part of the cagey 
temperament of Peking and Moscow leaders. An overt military 
attempt on Formosa itself at this juncture appears improbable. 

One is thus led to seek for possible alternative tactics on the part 
of Peking. Apart from strictly military considerations, there are 
two factors that could logically militate against undertaking the 
perilous assault across the Strait. In the first place, the Communist 
camp derives indirectly an immediate benefit from the allying of 
the United States to Formosa. Chou En-lai can and does stigma- 
tize the move as ‘a serious war provocation’ and the document it- 
self as ‘a treaty of aggression’ made in preparation for a new war, 
and Asians listen attentively. Then Chou emphasizes the super- 
lority of the Nehru-Chou Five Principles as a basis for Asian 
relations, and nails down his theme. The treaty can thus be made 
to lend support to the Communist line, with corresponding 
detriment to American standing in critical areas like India and 
Japan—now being wooed by the Communist bloc. 

The Communist desire to obtain ultimate control of Formosa 
would of course remain unsatisfied in those circumstances. But 
a second factor might still cause the postponement of a direct sea- 
air attack on Formosa. It is worth noting that on 22 August the 


Communists announced that anyone on Formosa, with the sole 
exception of Chiang Kai-shek himself, could in all safety renounce 
his past in favour of the Communist side and return to the main- 
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land to be reunited with his family. Since that time there has been a 
regular barrage of radio broadcasts from Peking by various 
prominent ‘democratic personages’ calling upon ‘old comrades’ 
on Formosa to repent and be saved. 

There may be a deep-laid purpose in this seemingly barren 
enterprise. ‘There are on Formosa several score politicians of the 
first rank who, once powerful in Chinese politics, have been 
withering in desuetude since they went into exile. Many of them 
have at different times in the past opposed Chiang’s personal rule. 
‘They must have felt their Chinese pride stir when Chinese arms 
pinned the U.N. forces down to half a peninsula; they might have 
thought they saw portents for the future when Chou En-lai played 
a bigger role at Geneva than John Foster Dulles, and when Peking 
this summer was host, like a Mongol Dynasty court, to delegations 
from all over Asia. Those men know that Chiang Kai-shek is 
mortal and that American policy is tied to his personality. Some of 
them might change sides, if they could. 

No one suggests that those elderly politicians could alone over- 
throw the Chiang authority, backed up as it is by an omnipresent 
police power. But the Communists express themselves as willing 
to receive, and reward, anyone (excepting always ‘The Dictator 
himself). That is to say, younger and ambitious men of various 
Kuomintang cliques, and even high officials in Chiang’s immediate 
entourage, are, in effect, ‘invited’. And lately Peking also announc- 
ed appropriate awards for any of the Nationalist soldiery who 
might come over with equipment in their hands—so much per 
rifle, so much per plane. Premiums have been put on troop dis- 
content and political subversion. 

The agreement of 2 December carries an unusual stipulation 
which allows of piquant speculation in this connection. Article II 
provides that ‘the parties separately and jointly by self-help and 
mutual aid will maintain and develop their individual and col- 
lective capacity to resist armed attack and Communist subversive 
activities directed from without against their territorial integrity and 
political stability’ (italics supplied). A news story published in the 
New York Times of 20 December reported that Washington 
political students did not believe that the Chinese Communists 
would try to capture Formosa by armed force, ‘but they do expect 
an attempt to subvert the Nationalist Army on Formosa’. The item 
noted that the treaty ‘does not obligate the United States to go to 
war to oppose a Communist subversion of that island by infiltra- 
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tion’. ‘Therefore, it continued, Nationalist Foreign Minister 
George Yeh, then in the capital, had the ‘delicate assignment’ of 
seeking ‘to clarify what American policy will be under the new 
United States-Formosa treaty in the event of a Communist 
attempt to conquer Formosa by subversion’. 

We thus have the reductio ad absurdum of the proposition that 
Chiang Kai-shek has only to set his foot on the mainland for the 
Chinese nation to rise up in welcome: it appears instead that the 
United States is now being asked to engage itself to go to war if the 
Nationalist Army on Formosa itself revolts against Chiang’s rule. 
‘This is indeed a ‘delicate assignment’! ‘Io convince sober states- 
men that Chiang’s army is true and steady, and worthy of all the 
arms that America can spare, but that the U.S. Army must stand 
ready to fight (China? Formosa’) if Nationalist troops stage one of 
those ‘righteous uprisings’ of which the civil war saw so many, 


would seem to call for a syllogism subtle almost beyond compre- 
hension. But if past performance is any guide, the Nationalist 
Cloud-Cuckoo-Land make-believe will continue. 

‘The American purpose in Asia has been distorted to make it 
appear that the United States is the greatest imperialist of them all, 
and the chief enemy of peace in the Orient. Part of the perversion 


has come through deliberate Communist mis-translation of 
motives, to serve their own ends. In no minor degree, however, the 
United States has erred by providing the Communists with 
plausible pretexts for their anti-American propaganda. ‘This has 
resulted in part from a serious failure of comprehension concerning 
the fundamental forces at work in contemporary Asia, and partly 
from the intermingling of partisanship with policy-making. It has 
to be remembered that, in foreign affairs especially, ‘there is no sin 
but ignorance’. 

After the Geneva Conference brought an end to the fighting in 
Indo-China last summer, and the guns were silent all over Asia, 
there were indications that the United States was preparing to 
adjust itself to the long pull of meeting the Communist challenge 
in the political and economic arenas. If earlier talk of a ‘Marshall 
Plan for Asia’ was confuted by the January Budget Message, 
the concept still lives. As late as 6 January 1955 President 
Eisenhower called on all ‘to strive in every honourable way for 
an enduring peace’, and now both he and Mr Dulles profess to 
see merit in having the U.N. bring peace to the Formosa Straits. 
But by the continued focusing of favour on Asians like Syngman 
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Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek, who clamour for war with China while 
men like Jawaharlal Nehru and Ichiro Hatoyama strive for peace 
and economic progress, the United States helps to defeat its own 
desire to influence the shaping of the Asia of the future, in almost 
unerring, if unwitting, service of the Communist tactical objective. 
‘The treaty with Formosa is, in a manner of speaking, the casting 
of the die in a rejected mould. The Bandung Asia-Africa confer- 
ence will be a mark of Asia’s coming of age; it also seems likely to 
constitute the expression of an Asian determination to find, if 
possible, formulae for promoting political independence, economic 
advancement, and cultural exchange, within a pattern of co- 
existence. It is no longer the function of Occidentals to decide 
whether the path chosen by Asia be right or wrong; Ambassador 
Mehta would have agreed with General MacArthur’s statement of 
April 1951 that Asians now seek understanding and support, ‘not 
imperious direction’. One must hope that human comprehension 
will be able to transcend the entanglements of the United States- 
Formosa alliance. A. B.C. 


The Ninth Assembly of the United 


Nations 


‘THE atmosphere of the ninth session of the General Assembly 
differed considerably from that of previous sessions. For the first 
time in the history of the United Nations, no actual war was in 
progress anywhere in the world. More than this, the session had 
been preceded by a series of hopeful diplomatic developments in 
South-East Asia, Europe, and the Middle East, and by some indi- 
cations that the tension of East-West relations was diminishing. 
These two factors altered, to some extent, the premises of total 
and unchangeable Soviet dissent on all serious political issues, and 
of debates carried on entirely for propaganda purposes with no 
hope of compromise or agreement, on which previous sessions of 
the General Assembly have come to be based. 

This change still remains one of tone and atmosphere rather than 
of substance, but its effect upon the proceedings of the Assembly 
was important. Unanimous decisions on several political items 
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were arrived at for the first time since 1946, and the possibilities of 
useful negotiation, previously denied to all but the most strictly 
neutral countries, were opened up to other countries, in particular 
the United Kingdom and Canada, with a notable effect on the 
final results achieved on major political issues. ‘Though these 
results were in no way conclusive and are still a long way from the 
kind of achievements that were hoped for by the founders of the 
United Nations, they are vastly more encouraging than anything 
that has happened in any previous Assembly and may well be the 
small beginning of a radical change for the better in its proceedings. 

The debates themselves were less strident and more dignified 
than has been the custom in the past few years. Much credit for 
this welcome change must be given to the Assembly’s President, 
Mr Van Kleffens of the Netherlands, who exercised his authority 
quietly and extremely effectively. A year ago it would have been 
unlikely that Mr Vyshinsky’s death would have been greeted on all 
sides with the dignified and sympathetic pronouncements that 
were in fact made, and the last few weeks’ performance of that 
acknowledged master of vituperation was surprisingly mild and 
genial. Even the mutual vilifications of the Arab States and Israel 
were kept more nearly than usual within the bounds of decorum. 

The presence on the agenda of new political items, one at least 
of which was of a positive and optimistic nature, also gave the 
session more buoyancy than it has had for several years. The pro- 
cesses of the Assembly are inevitably cumbrous and slow, where 
sixty representatives feel compelled to express themselves, often at 
great length and with their eyes on the newspapers at home. Even 
in these circumstances, the debates on disarmament, and in par- 
ticular on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, were interesting and 
constructive, and both produced agreements which gave some sub- 
stance to the hope that the U.N. may at last be looking to the 
future in the political as well as in the social and economic field. 

The general debate, with which the Assembly customarily 
opens, produced few surprises and even fewer remarkable speeches. 
‘The main topics dealt with were disarmament, the possibilities of 


the peaceful uses of atomic energy, and the widening gap in income 
between the highly industrialized and the under-developed 
countries. ‘These questions are related, in that the possibility of 
funds being made available for large-scale economic development 


in under-developed countries depends to a great extent on a 
reduction in governmental expenditure on armaments, while the 
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international plan for the development of atomic energy for con- 
structive purposes is intended simultaneously to help dissipate the 
atmosphere of suspicion which has vitiated previous discussions of 
disarmament, and to accelerate the development of backward 
areas by providing new sources of power and new techniques in 
agriculture, medicine, and industry. Mr Vyshinsky’s sudden 
acceptance of the Anglo-French disarmament proposals, which 
the Soviet Union had resolutely turned down throughout the 
summer, as a basis for further discussions, and Mr Dulles’s 
elaboration of the United States plan for international develop- 
ment of the peaceful uses of atomic energy both struck a hopeful 
note at the outset of the session, and in both cases this optimism 
proved in the event not to have been wholly misplaced. 

The four weeks’ debate on disarmament, an item which has 
hitherto been among the bleakest features of the General Assem- 
bly’s agenda, concluded with a unanimous decision which, while it 
was largely procedural in nature, at least opened the door to further 
progress. ‘Two important factors clearly influenced the debate. 
The growing realization of the full monstrosity of atomic war has 
taken a firm hold on Governments as well as peoples, especially 
now that both East and West are apparently approaching an equal 
footing in atomic armaments. This is evidently the most important 
and universally applicable incentive for reaching some kind of 
agreement. A second factor, which clearly influenced the timing 
of the various concessions made by the Soviet Union, is the grow- 
ing strength and unity of the Western nations, as evidenced by the 
unexpectedly rapid progress made in London on European defence 
arrangements during September and October. By holding out new 
and better prospects of agreement on disarmament, and by ex- 
plaining them in as leisurely a fashion as possible over four long 
weeks of debate and interrogation, the Soviet Union evidently 
hoped to weaken the united purpose of the West and above all to 
delay German rearmament. While this aspect of the debate can 
never have been far from the minds of the representatives of 
Western nations, a real effort was made to take the Soviet proposals 
on their merits. 

Hitherto United Nations debates on disarmament have come up 
against three main problems: the matters with which a disarma- 
ment treaty should deal, the method of working of the international 
control organ, and the timing of the successive stages of any dis- 
armament plan. After four weeks of debate it cannot be said that 
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any of these three main problems have been resolved, but the 
way has been opened for the possible solution in detail of at least 
two of them. Mr Vyshinsky maintained that his new proposal of 
30 September was based on the Anglo-French proposals produced 
in the summer which had called for a reduction of armaments by 
stages under careful control. ‘The previous Soviet refusal of these 
proposals had been based on the charge that they did not provide 
at all for the prohibition of atomic weapons but were rather 
designed to justify their use, although, in fact, the proposals 
specifically included the ultimate total elimination of all nuclear 
and other new weapons. ‘The new Soviet plan seemed to suggest 
a major change from this position, providing for stages of dis- 
armament and no longer insisting upon the prior elimination of 
all nuclear weapons, which have been the West’s only real safe- 
guard against the superiority of the Soviet Union in military man- 
power. It was, however, studiously vague, and it required nearly 
four weeks of skilful questioning by Mr Lloyd, M. Jules Moch, and 
Mr Wadsworth of the United States before it emerged that there 
remain, in fact, very large differences of opinion on practically all 
the main issues. 

It became clear during these four weeks that the Russians still 
favour proportional cuts in armaments (which would tend to 
perpetuate the present inequalities in conventional armed forces 
in favour of the Soviet Union) rather than a reduction to agreed 
levels, category by category, as proposed by the Western delega- 
tions. It also became clear that the Soviet view of the nature and 
functions of the control organ still come nowhere near to the 
minimum powers and authority which the Western delegations 
regard as essential if it is to provide any safeguard at all against 
unilateral rearmament. It emerged that the Soviet Union considers 
that the control organ itself should not be allowed to give orders 
even for an interim cessation of work where it considers a violation 
of the disarmament treaty to have taken place, or on sanctions, 
even of a provisional nature, to be taken, but that such matters 
would be within the authority of the Security Council and, there- 
fore, be subject to the veto. The control organ’s function, in the 
Soviet view, would, in fact, be merely to report and not to act. 

Mr Vyshinsky was also studiously vague about the freedom of 
movement of the agents of the control organ, their access to 
factories, laboratories, etc., and the nature of their representation 
in important centres of armament production. It is the Western 
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contention that the agents of the control authority must at least be 
empowered to give interim orders in cases of a breach of disarma- 
ment agreements. ‘The Soviet view of safeguard, on the other hand, 
extends only to supervision and reporting on the application of a 
series of rules and instructions for the regulation of armaments 
based on the international agreement and signed by the Govern- 
ments concerned, while the Security Council would be responsible 
for any measures necessary to deal with violations of such an agree- 
ment. When Mr Vyshinsky was specifically asked if aerial recon- 
naissance would be permitted to the control organ, he replied that a 
sovereign Government could not accept such activity over its 
territory; whereas the United States specifically stated that it 
would allow the control organ’s planes to fly over its territory in 
accordance with the treaty which it hoped would be signed and 
ratified by the United States Senate. It is the view of the Western 
delegations that day-to-day enforcement measures should not be 
subject to the veto, whereas the Soviet Union considers that en- 
forcement, as well as more drastic punitive measures against viola- 
tions of the treaty, should be within the authority of the Security 
Council alone and therefore subject to the veto. 

On the question of the timing of a disarmament programme, the 
Soviet Union has given up its demand for an unconditional prior 
ban on nuclear weapons before any treaty has been signed or any 
control organ exists and is ready to function. ‘This is the major 
Soviet concession. But the Soviet view of the nature of the control 
organ both in the first stage, where reductions in conventional 
armaments only will take place, and in the second stage, which will 
include reductions in nuclear weapons, is at variance with the 
Western position. Western Governments maintain that a perman- 
ent control organ must be functioning fully from the outset of any 
plan, and should forthwith have maximum authority. 

‘Thus there still remain many large and important obstacles to an 
agreement on a comprehensive disarmament treaty. ‘he Assembly 
unanimously referred the question once more to the sub-committee 
of the Disarmament Commission, specifically for the purpose of 
reaching agreement on proposals for the regulation, limitation, and 
major reduction of all armed forces and conventional armaments, 
the total prohibition of use and manufacture of nuclear weapons 
and weapons of mass destruction of every type, and the establish- 
ment of an effective international control organ. ‘The way is there- 
fore once more open to a detailed agreement and it can only be 
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hoped that both sides, having made some concessions, will be pre- 
pared, in private discussion, to go further on points of detail as well 
as On main principles. 

The General Assembly followed up with vigour President 
Eisenhower’s initiative on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
which had first been announced at the previous session and which 
was elaborated by Mr Dulles in his opening speech. The subject 
was one on which even the Soviet Union, which had prevaricated 
on its participation in the plan throughout the previous nine 
months, could find little disagreable to say. Before voting for the 
resolution, however, Mr Vyshinsky took considerable time to point 
out that the plan was no protection against the atomic war- 
mongering of the United States, that it had been changed into a 
less generous form than the original proposal, doubtless for sinister 
reasons, and that anyway the Soviet Union was far ahead of the 
field in the development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Apart from this intervention, the debate took the form of a state- 
ment by each country of its atomic resources, its possible contri- 
bution to an international programme, and the advantages which 
it hoped to reap from the success of such a plan. As it is estimated 
that the energy in the world’s recoverable reserves of uranium and 
thorium is twenty-three times as great as the energy in its entire 
reserves of coal, oil, and gas, the ultimate gain which the members 
of the United Nations may expect from President Eisenhower's 
plan is considerable. Although it is on its possibilities as an alter- 
native source of power that the main hopes, especially of under- 
developed countries, are centred, it was made abundantly clear 
that such profitable possibilities could not immediately be realized 
since the building and use of atomic reactors for power production 
is as yet in its infancy, except, according to Mr Vyshinsky, in the 
Soviet Union. Meanwhile, the organization of a wider inter- 
national distribution of radioactive isotopes for use in industry and 
medical and agricultural research, and the making available of 
training and research facilities to the many countries who have, 
as yet, little experience in the atomic field, are important steps 
which can be taken immediately. 

The atomic energy plan has, in fact, matured considerably since 
its first announcement by President Eisenhower, and the economic 
and financial realities as well as the scientific ones have been taken 
more seriously into account. The agency, which was originally to 
have been a kind of bank of fissionable materials, has now assumed 
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the form of an international clearing house for information, re- 
search, and training, since it has been realized that to set up a whole 
new atomic energy development agency instead of using the exist- 
ing projects in various countries would be extremely expensive 
and inefficient at this stage of scientific development. It_was this 
change which especially roused the indignation of Mr Vyshinsky. 
‘The under-developed countries, in particular, have been exhorted 
to be patient and moderate in their immediate expectations from 
the development of atomic energy, which, apart from technical 
skill and trained personnel, requires a very large capital outlay 
before it can become a factor in the economy of any country. 

‘The debate in the Political Committee on this subject was one of 
the frankest, most informative, and least controversial that has 
ever been heard in the United Nations, perhaps especially because 
the delegates had spent the previous four weeks looking on the 
darker and more destructive side of nuclear power and found it a 
relief to play for a change with broad scientific facts and terms, 
with cheerful economic and social prophecies, and with offers of 
mutual assistance. It was an encouraging interlude despite the vast 
technical and financial problems to be solved before the prophecies 
can begin to be fulfilled. 

‘The resolution, unanimously adopted, called for the establish- 
ment outside the United Nations of an international atomic energy 
agency for the exchange of information and material to facilitate 
the practical application of atomic energy for the benefit of the 
whole world, and stipulated that this agency should be brought 
into relationship with the United Nations after it had been set up, 
a wise precaution against political interference in the actual estab- 
lishment of a scientific agency. It further arranged for an inter- 
national and scientific conference to be held in the summer of 1955 
to explore the means of developing the possible uses of atomic 
energy through international co-operation. ‘The U.S.A. and U.K. 
gave, as an initial practical contribution to the programme, sufh- 
cient fissionable material to activate a number of research reactors. 

‘I'wo new disputes, both over colonial questions, appeared upon 
the agenda this year. The first of these arose from the claim of 
Indonesia to sovereignty over the Dutch territory of Western New 
Guinea, or West Irian, a claim which has little basis in history, 
geography, or on ethnic grounds and which was frankly based on 
its emotional appeal as a blow in the struggle against colonialism. 
Since the inhabitants of the area are scattered and extremely 

Cc 
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primitive tribes, in whose development the experience and re- 
sources of the Dutch are more likely to be of use than the political 
aspirations of the Indonesians, the claim for a transfer of sover- 
eignty faced the General Assembly with the dilemma, which it has 
come to know well in the last few years, of reconciling order and 
political common sense with its natural sympathy for backward 
peoples and for the national and anti-colonial aspirations of former 
colonial countries. The claim was opposed especially strongly by 
Australia, on the ground of maintaining the security and stability 
of a neighbouring and strategically vital territory. A resolution, 
which half-heartedly recognized that there was some validity in the 
Indonesian claim by urging a resumption of negotiations, scraped 
through the Political Committee but failed to get the requisite 
majority in the plenary meeting. 

The second new colonial item was the dispute over Cyprus, 
which was generally regarded as a regrettable family row over a 
piece of property between two older relations who should have 
known better than to let it become public. ‘The Greeks maintain 
that their concern is not to get possession but merely to apply the 
principle of the right of self-determination, as set out in the Charter, 
to the people of Cyprus, and to use the competence of the General 
Assembly to recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of a 
situation of this kind, as also set out in the Charter. ‘They maintain 
that the statements, suggestions, and offers of various British 
statesmen from 1863 onwards, and especially during the first 
World War, show that even the United Kingdom has recognized 
the essentially international character of the Cyprus question and 
the interest of Greece in its future. 

‘The United Kingdom maintains that on political and historical, 
geographic, and strategic grounds, but especially on legal ones, 
Greece has no legitimate claim on Cyprus, and that the question is 
not one for the United Nations, in view of the domestic jurisdic- 
tion clause contained in Article 2, Paragraph 7, of the Charter. It 
is the British contention, and one which was taken seriously by a 
majority of the Assembly, that since Greece has by treaty recog- 
nized that Cyprus is under British sovereignty, the present claim 
by Greece might set an unfortunate precedent by which any State 
wishing to extend its territory might, fortified with ethnic, religious, 
or historical arguments, invoke the precedent of Cyprus in order to 
make territorial changes favourable to itself, regardless of treaty 
obligations and other sources of international law. In such a situa- 
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tion, few frontiers could be taken as permanent, and unrest and 
subversive activities in frontier areas among racial minorities 
might be fomented by the mere fact of discussion in the United 
Nations. For these reasons the United Kingdom strongly opposed 
the inscription of the subject on the agenda, which it maintained 
would merely exacerbate the situation in Cyprus itself and jeo- 
pardize the friendly relations between Greece and the United 
Kingdom to the satisfaction only of those elements which sought 
to profit by international discord. The effect of such a dispute on 
the defence obligations which the United Kingdom has assumed 
in the Middle East and under the North Atlantic Treaty would also 
only be harmful. Turkey too was strongly opposed to discussion 
of the item on the grounds of her strategic interest in the status of 
Cyprus and of the future of the large Turkish minority there. 

In spite of these arguments, the Assembly agreed by 30 votes 
in favour and 1g against, with 11 abstentions, including the 
United States, to consider the item. It did not in fact discuss the 
question until very late in the session, and the debate was sur- 
prisingly peaceful. It finally decided by 50 votes with no opposi- 
tion and only 8 abstentions that for the time being it was not 
appropriate to adopt a resolution on the question and that it would 
not consider the item any further. 

The Assembly again postponed any action on Tunisia and 
Morocco and confined itself to expressing pious hopes over a settle- 
ment in Korea. It noted progress made and reaffirmed its previous 
views on the evacuation of Chinese troops from Northern Burma. 
Little further progress was made on the admission of new members, 
the pending applications being sent back to the Security Council 
for positive recommendations, with a recognition of the general 
feeling in favour of universality of membership. ‘The Assembly 
took note of the semi-permanence of the problem of Arab refugees 
by prolonging the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Refugees in the Near East for five years. Once again, no headway 
was made on the question of Indians and the race conflict in 
South Africa. The Assembly also dodged a Soviet charge of 
United States piracy—another name for the activities of the 7th 
Fleet in the China Seas—by an adroit reference of the whole 
problem to the International Law Commission. 

In the closing weeks of the session the Assembly found itself 
faced with the United States complaint of the sentencing as spies 
of eleven United States airmen of the United Nations Command 
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who had fallen into Chinese hands in the course of the Korean war 
and who, it was maintained, were being held in violation of the 
Korean Armistice Agreement. The Assembly, apart from the 
Soviet bloc and India and six other Asian and Near Eastern States 
who abstained, showed a surprising degree of indignation and 
determination on this question and enlarged it to include the illegal 
detention of all other United Nations Command personnel desir- 
ing repatriation. The idea of the corporate responsibility of the 
Assembly for these individuals was forcefully put, especially by 
Mr Nutting of the United Kingdom, and the Secretary-General 
was entrusted with the responsibility of seeking their release. Given 
the larger political issues involved, this assignment is certainly the 
most difficult and delicate diplomatic task so far given to an inter- 
national official. ‘Though Mr Hammarskjéld’s efforts were not 
immediately successful, they will certainly vitally affect not only 
the whole question of the relations of Communist China with the 
United Nations, but also the future role of the Secretary-General. 

The Assembly’s Economic Committee was again principally 
concerned with the problem of financing economic development, 
both through the possible establishment of a special United 
Nations Fund for economic development (SUNFED), and 
through the setting-up under the auspices of the International 
Bank of an International Finance Corporation. ‘The first of these 
methods, by which funds might be expected to be forthcoming on 
easier terms than through the second, is naturally favoured more 
by the under-developed countries and less by the highly developed 
countries who will have to provide the money as a governmental 
contribution. The precise nature and possibilities of governmental 
financial support for the United Nations and the nature of its 


operations, especially with regard to the development programmes 
of under-developed countries, will continue to be investigated, 
although it is unlikely to amount to much until the easing of 


political tension reduces some of the burden of armaments ex- 
penditure for the potential contributors. The development of the 
second and more limited alternative, the International Finance 
Corporation, which will operate through investment of private 
capital in private enterprises in under-developed countries, will 
proceed under the auspices of the International Bank. The 
General Assembly also adopted a resolution encouraging the inter- 
national flow of private capital to the under-developed countries. 

On the social side, provision was made for the High Commis- 
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sioner for Refugees to undertake a programme of permanent 
solutions for refugees, where the present methods of repatriation, 
resettlement, and integration have failed to provide a complete 
solution. ‘The Assembly also continued to draw subjects from the 
inexhaustible well of human rights problems of all kinds, ranging 
from self-determination to forced labour. Definite conclusions do 
not often result from these lengthy discussions. 

‘The Committee on Trust and Non-Self-Governing Territories 
is, next to the Political Committee, the most hard-worked body of 
the Assembly and considers a vast range of general and specific 
problems. ‘he general problems are mostly skirmishes in the main 
struggle between colonial and anti-colonial countries, and each 
year a frontier is pushed a little further by the latter. For example, 
the Assembly this year voted, over the opposition of the adminis- 
tering Powers, that the voluntary transmission of political informa- 
tion on non-self-governing territories to the United Nations by the 
administering Powers was in accordance with the Charter, and it 
urged them to co-operate. Of the specific problems perhaps the 
most important this year was that of Togoland—the question of 
whether British ‘Togoland should, when the Gold Coast attains its 
independence, be unified with the Gold Coast, or with French 
Togoland, or should assume some other, independent, status. ‘The 
presence of ‘Togoland chieftains in full regalia lent colour to this 
important debate, and the question will be further studied on the 
spot by a special mission of the Trusteeship Council. 

Out of the large mass of administrative details regulated by the 
Assembly it may be noted that the Assembly approved the 
Secretary-General’s reorganization of the Secretariat which is in- 
tended to streamline the rather cumbrous previous organization 
and make the staff a more flexible instrument. 

The Legal Committee was preoccupied with the question of 
defining aggression, which it referred to a special committee, and 
especially with two aspects of the regime on the high seas and of 
territorial waters. The first, problems relating to territorial waters, 
contiguous zones, the continental shelf, and what are called 
‘superjacent waters’, was referred to the International Law Com- 
mission for exhaustive study and report. The related question of 
fishery conservation and regulation is to be studied by a technical 
conference which will formulate the technical considerations which 
must guide the International Law Commission in its work on the 
legal aspects of the problem. 
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This year will see the tenth anniversary of the San Francisco 
Conference at which the United Nations was born. Despite all the 
frustrations of the cold war and the contrast between the dreams of 
San Francisco and the realities of 1955, the ten years have been a 
period of extraordinary vitality and development. If progress on 
large political problems has been slow, or sometimes non-existent, 
the organization has adjusted itself to the facts of the international 
scene without compromising the principles on which it is based, 
and it is now in a position to reassert some of its influence as a 
political moderator between the various regional groups which 
have appeared sometimes in the past ten years to be usurping its 
intended functions. Indeed, the stark realities of atomic warfare 
make it essential that this influence should be reasserted. A corpor- 
ate body of tradition and precedent, and with it a sort of solidarity, 
is growing up within the United Nations and has already begun to 
transform the loosely knit association of States of 1945 into an 
organization with its own character and spirit, which can com- 
mand increasing respect and loyalty both from its individual 
members and from the world at large. The acceptance of inter- 
national responsibility for economic and humanitarian problems as 
well as for political ones, and the practical support that is in- 
creasingly forthcoming for international programmes of this kind, 
is perhaps the most convincing evidence of this development. 

The change in the political atmosphere and the glimmerings of 
agreement on several important political matters at the recently 
concluded session of the General Assembly have reinforced this 
transformation and give grounds for hope that the storms of the 
early years may be subsiding, and that the long and less sensational 
effort to construct a solid basis for the maintenance of world peace 
in the United Nations may now be beginning. EB 





The Nature of U.S. Foreign Economic 
Policy 
THE BASIC FACTORS 

AMERICAN foreign economic policy is neither virtuous nor vicious, 
selfish nor altruistic. Like Topsy, it just grow’d; but it grew, and 
continues to develop, as the result of a series of factors which can 
usually be analysed and which are generally predictable. For 
policies must be seen not as the result of continuous and coherent 
intention which can be changed at will by successive Administra- 
tions, but largely as the extension of domestic economic interests 
and the political pressure that they can bring to bear directly or 
indirectly on Washington. There is hardly an event in the economic 
sphere which does not affect foreign economic policy, and hardly 
an interest which does not have its predetermined attitude. Where 
attitudes to international decisions in the political sphere are seen 
through the muddied glass of popular myth and emotion, atti- 
tudes to economic policies are clear and articulate. 

But the beliefs behind these attitudes are nevertheless riddled 
with the same illogicalities that mark domestic economic practice 
and thought. For where expediency is the ruling factor in shaping 
opinion on tariffs, farm price supports, or direct subsidy, philosophy 
must be made to fit need rather than the reverse. ‘The Kansas 
wheat grower with a support price for his crop and the Texas 
rancher whose cattle are at the mercy of the market may both as 
individuals voice an identical abhorrence for any form of ‘Social- 
ism’; but they will be diametrically opposed on the question of 
farm price supports. But while Americans broadly speaking are 
historically protectionist first, there is no clear-cut ‘American’ 
view of protection or free trade as there is of Communism or 
recognition of Communist China. 

A vivid example of the absence of coherent thought on foreign 
economic policy, other than that evoked by immediate interest, was 
given in the hearings on oil imports before the Materials and Fuels 
Sub-Committee of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee in December 1953.1 Mr J. P. Coleman, a small crude oil 

‘The gist of the protectionists’ case was that United States oil production 
costs are higher than those in the Middle East, and therefore limitation of im- 
ports is necessary to allow a sufficient profit level to encourage the further ex- 
ploration in the U.S. which is essential for national security. ‘The international 


companies also cited security, but as the reason for conserving American sup- 
plies and using Middle East sources. 
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producer from Wichita Falls, Texas, put the case for restriction of 
imports to the Sub-Committee and strengthened it with the state- 
ment: ‘We have been blessed with an abundance of oil in this 
country because our people have been free, and because of this 
freedom the pioneering spirit has flourished.’ ‘The Vice-President 
and Assistant to the Chairman of the Board of the ‘Texas Company, 
one of the big international companies with Middle East interests, 
also used the argument of freedom in putting the opposite case: 
“The fact is that this country needs both a healthy domestic oil 
industry and a healthy American-owned foreign industry. The 
balance between the two may at times appear to be uncertain, but 
the free play of economic forces is a far better balance wheel than 
governmental regimentation or control.’ Mr Russell R. Brown, 
General Counsel of the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, went further along the same lines, but, like Mr Coleman, 
in favour of restricting competition from foreign oil: ‘I doubt that 
the study of American history would reveal any achievement con- 
tributing more to the progress of mankind than the expansion in 
the development and use of this nation’s petroleum resources. ‘This 
accomplishment cannot be attributed to any bounty from Mother 
Nature, or to any abilities unique to the people of the United 
States. Instead, it has resulted from the form of government, so 
wisely established by our founding fathers. Under this form of 
government, the natural abilities of men and their human im- 
pulses were unshackled and encouraged, within the framework of 
the laws insuring that this freedom contributed to the public wel- 
fare. The right to private ownership of land, the freedom to buy 
and sell, and the incentive to profit for one’s self and one’s family 
have been basic to the successful discovery and development of 
ever-increasing quantities of petroleum in the United States.’ 

It is interesting to note that protests of Americanism redouble 
when used in advocacy of a policy which is ‘un-American’ in its 
plea for Government interference. But the point of these quotations 
is not so much to demonstrate illogicality, which is inherent in 
much of the American way of life, as to illustrate that the adducing 
of identical reasons for opposite courses shows how little idealism 
enters into the advocacy of policies by the interests which have the 
power to influence such policies. 

Despite the absence of any general philosophy, the historical 
background to American trade policies is one of protection. This 


is partly because of the surviving tradition of a young country 
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growing behind tariff barriers, partly because the legal basis for 
trade over the last quarter of a century has been the Smoot- 
Hawley Act which introduced the highest tariff level in American 
history and which drew the claws even of potential opponents of 
protectionism by welcoming them into its ample bosom. Moreover 
the arguments which the protectionists can use have a fundament- 
ally more powerful appeal than those of their opponents. ‘The 
visible plight of the small man put out of business by imports has a 
greater political impact than the more complex and abstract argu- 
ments for liberalization. 

One of the most useful indications of a majority attitude on 
foreign economic policy and practice—as far as one exists—is con- 
tained in the Minority Report of the Randall Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy.? 

‘This is a far more important document to the understanding of 
policy-making than the majority recommendations which are on 
the whole an impeccable exposition of the economic role that the 
United States should play in the world, but represent a narrower 
circle of effective opinion. A basic principle, state Representatives 
Reed and Simpson, is that ‘foreign economic policy should be con- 
sidered primarily in its relation to the domestic economy’. The 
Minority Report criticises the tariff recommendation of the 
majority on the grounds that ‘it fails to recognize the existence of 
the fundamental principles of international trade and the essential 
policy of tariff policy development which Congress has followed 
since 1792. Under these policies we have developed the most 
dynamic, the most productive, and the most balanced society of all 
history with the highest living standards for our people’. And 
again: ‘One basic factor in (the United States) economy is the pro- 
tection afforded to our essential industries, our agriculture, our 
workers, by tariffs. Many industries could have been developed 
only under this protection and without them we would probably 
have lost World War II. Tariffs insured to them the opportunity 
to develop productive facilities, products, and markets within the 
United States in full and free competition with those whose stand- 
ards of production, labour costs, and other cost and pricing factors 
were similar. Legitimately expanding, as well as infant and defense, 
industries in this country have been protected from unfair com- 
petition of sweatshop labour, child labour, collusion, monopoly, 


‘ Minority Report by Daniel A. Reed and Richard M. Simpson. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 30 January 1954. 
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and similar unfair competitive practices, long ago declared illegal 
in this country.’ 

All these arguments are highly attractive emotionally and 
politically, even though the damage done by imports to an Ameri- 
can industry has in no case been clearly proved.! And it is here— 
in the dominance of domestic interests over foreign economic 
policy—that one of the chief difficulties in trade relations between 
the United States and exporting countries has arisen. In a country 
which is self-sufficient in a majority of goods and whose foreign 
trade is a minimal percentage of the national product, the econo- 
mic policies demanded by domestic interests tend to be short- 
ranged and prompted by the state of the economy at a particular 
time. Foreign economic policies, on the other hand, need to be 
continuous and long-ranged in order to ensure to exporters that 
any success achieved in winning a market cannot be removed 
immediately it is gained. 

It is tempting to separate foreign policy decisions in the political 
sphere from those in the economic sphere, particularly as far as 
tariffs and trade are concerned, however much they may in reality 
overlap. The making of tariff and trade policy is much more a 
question of power and of the arraying of rival pressure groups than 
the making of decisions in the more narrowly political field where 
direct interest is largely absent and public opinion more uniform.’ 
Foreign policy cannot ignore the strength of public opinion in the 
United States even though it is possible for a strong Administra- 
tion to lead and guide it. Despite the fact that President Truman 
stigmatized the 80th Congress as the ‘no-good, do-nothing Con- 
gress’ he was able to compel it to pass all legislation in the realm of 
foreign policy and foreign aid. With trade policy the position is 
reversed; public opinion is fundamentally neutral (even if con- 
ditioned by the fact that prosperity has been achieved under— 
though not necessarily because of—a century and a half of tariff 


1 Although certain industries—such as embroidery—could be eliminated by 
imports (perhaps rightly from the consumer’s point of view) and others—such 
as woollen textiles—severely damaged, it is very hard to prove that in the past 
imports alone have caused the difficulties of a particular industry. With the last 
industry—watch-making—to be given protection under the escape clause, there 
is little doubt that domestic factors were at least as important to the industry’s 
problems as Swiss imports 

* There are, however, certain primarily political pressure groups, such as the 
China Lobby, which came into existence to serve outwardly political ends. The 
American Medical Association, which has spent several million dollars on propa- 
ganda against ‘socialised medicine’, can also probably be counted in this 
category. 
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protection) and pressures are well-organized and articulate. The 
Administration is here forced to imitate the Duke of Plaza Toro 
and lead its regiment from behind. The passing of legislation de- 
pends upon the marshalling of sufficient forces on the side of the 
Administration’s programme. And these forces—paid lobbyists, 
Senators and Representatives who have the interests of their own 
regions (and their own re-election) at heart—are not susceptible to 
leadership but only to compromise. On the other hand there is still 
an incalculable factor in the equation, which is the strength and 
quality of the Administration and the determination with which a 
President is prepared to appea! to the wider public, who elected 
him, over narrower interests. The history of the tariff has been the 
history of pressure groups and will continue to be so. But the 
significant factor in the post-war era has been that the pressure 
groups are no longer firmly ranged together in the same camp and 
that there has been a succession of Presidents, irrespective of party, 
committed to the liberalization of trade. 


THE POST-WAR ALIGNMENT 

The great post-war decisions of the Western world have in 
many cases been those in which the United States has taken the 
leading part—aid to Greece and ‘Turkey, Marshall Aid to Europe, 
and armed intervention in Korea. They have all been inevitably 
part economic, part political. But the support that they have been 
able to secure for their execution within the United States itself 
has not had sufficient continuity to allow them to appear in long 
perspective as very much more than a series of discrete decisions— 
albeit the ‘right’ ones from the European point of view—produced 
to meet particular challenges. The disillusion which prevails in 
America today as a result of failure to achieve a lasting success 
against Communism—however much such success is in the nature 
of things unattainable—has brought a sense of frustration and an 
impatience with the measures that have so far been used. More- 
over with the advent of the Republican Administration even the 
outward continuity of international decision was broken in an 
attempt to produce a foreign policy peculiar to the Republicans, 
rather than accept in name (as has now been accepted in fact) 
the mantle of the despised “Truman-Acheson’ policies. 

Similarly in the history of post-war American trade policy there 
has been a remarkable continuity of practice even if not of principle. 
Few exporters have had any real cause to complain of their treat- 
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ment in the American market, and often the tariff has come to be 
more an excuse for failure to sell rather than a genuine barrier. 
Nevertheless the tariff remains a symbol both to America and 
Europe as an indicator of United States policy trends out of pro- 
portion to its real importance. And the legislation underlying post- 
war practice has been the main cause of concern to the non- 
American world. This is fundamentally capricious in its applica- 
tion, cumbrous in its working, and fickle in duration. Although 
it can be argued that the escape clause has been invoked less than 
a score of times, compared with the many thousand articles which 
are imported into the United States, and exercised only four times, 
its threat is of infinitely greater importance than the extent to which 
it has been used. 

‘Today, however, there are better prospects for the creation of a 
legal basis for more liberal trade than before. ‘The Democratic 
control of Congress should mean that there is now at least the 
possibility of a working majority for new trade legislation. It can- 
not be expected to bring about a revolution because of the nature 
of economic policy decision. Nevertheless, in that the structure of 
Government and the constituents of Congressional committees 
play a vital role in legislation, the replacement of Republican 
Chairmen, such as Senator Millikin and Representative Daniel 
Reed, by Democrats will make more possible the passage of 
President Eisenhower’s original trade proposals based on the 
recommendations of the Randall Commission. Under the Re- 
publican-dominated Congress the recommendations were fore- 
doomed to failure, despite the fact that President Eisenhower’s 
sincere beliefs and efforts lay behind a more liberal trade pro- 
gramme. His philosophy of government—a belief in the delega- 
tion of authority more suited to military than political life—could 
only lead to the frustration of his policies. With the election of a 
Democratic Congress there can now be—unless power is used 
simply for party purposes—a possible majority which will support 
the President’s programme. 

But while this lies only on the surface of policy-making, there 
are more fundamental alterations in United States attitudes today 
which will be of infinitely greater importance than changes in Con- 
gress or in the White House. The most important indication is the 
formation of the Committee for a National Trade Policy created 
by business men primarily to support the recommendations of the 
Randall Commission and secondarily to become a permanent body, 
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probably with a paid lobbyist in Washington, to further more 
liberal trade policies. The Committee, headed by Mr John Cole- 
man, the President of Burroughs Corporation, numbers in its ranks 
a formidable group of industrialists embracing a wide range of 
industries. Such a body could not have existed fifteen or twenty 
years ago when the advocacy of lower trade barriers was confined 
almost exclusively to academic circles. 

The Committee is motivated both by idealism and—since many 
are exporters—by interest; but in the long run it will be interest 
which will prove the most important factor. Its creation means 
that for the first time in American history the forces of protection 
led by the American Tariff League now meet vocal opposition. 
The protectionists, however, are still strong, and today the tradi- 
tional Jeremiahs—the hand glass blowers, the dress glove and pipe 
makers, and the embroiderers, who have always managed to secure 
a support disproportionate to their size—have been joined in the 
fight against imports by more substantial forces—the independent 
oil companies, the lead and zine producers, large sections of the 
chemical industry,! and even General Electric. But on the other 
side are the motor manufacturers (and the motor industry’s trade 
union, the U.A.W., one of the most efficient and powerful in the 
country), an increasing uniformity of professional opinion through- 
out the U.S.A. irrespective of region, and a growing body of farm 
opinion which sees mounting surpluses and foreign trade as the 
only way to diminish them. Yet there remains probably greater 
economic interest—and certainly greater organized interest— 
vested in protection rather than on the side of liberalization. 

Lobbies, the Washington spearhead of pressure groups, tra- 
ditionally flourish under a weak President and when party cohesion 
is weak.* Today both these conditions prevail: for President 
Eisenhower must be adjudged a weak President so far in the per- 
spective of history because of his own belief in the constitutional 
need for returning considerably more power to Congress. ‘The two 
parties moreover are both split for the moment into several groups. 
Under these circumstances it is understandable if the average 
Congressman is prepared to resist anything except pressure, and 
becomes, as Pendleton Herring described the American politician, 

' Monsanto resigned from the National Association of Manufacturers in 
October 1953 because of a comparatively mild N.A.M. statement (later with- 
drawn) in favour of more liberal trade policies. 


* In 1950 the Buchanan Committee showed that there were 3, lobbyists 
for every Congressman. 
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‘a specialist in public relations’ finding the terms on which con- 
flicting groups can exist. The Coleman Committee will need to 
fight protection both inside and outside Congress with the same 
weapons that the protectionists have long used. Vulnerable in- 
dustries today display the products of their foreign rivals to their 
employees both to stimulate improvement on them and to provoke 
a sense of personal interest in the existence of the tarift. Such 
action is far more difficult to emulate in the name of liberalization. 
‘Business,’ said a Senate Investigation of the Concentration of 
Economic Power in 1940, ‘has been very successful in convincing 
the ordinary citizen that his interest as a producer overshadows his 
problems as a consumer.’ But with industry and agriculture both 
now divided for the first time the basis at least for a counter-attack 
exists, 

It is against this background of changing basic attitudes and a 
reconstituted Congress that the Administration’s latest legislative 
proposals must be viewed. Both in his State of the Union message 
on 6 January and his special message to Congress on foreign econo- 
mic policy four days later, President Eisenhower reiterated his 
known personal wishes for a liberalized trade programme and 
expressed the Administration’s intention of putting them into 
effect. ‘The proposals in fact differed negligibly from those con- 
tained in his message to Congress on trade policy nine months 
previously; but the President this time showed a fundamentally 
different political approach (or at least a recognition of political 
realities) in his request for the bi-partisan support whose necessity 
had been so conspicuously ignored in his attempts to achieve 
legislation in this sphere earlier. The 10 January message asked for 
a three-year extension of the Reciprocal ‘Trade Act and Presi- 
dential authority to ‘negotiate tariff reductions with other nations 
on a gradual, selective, and reciprocal basis.’ Specifically the 
President asked for the following three points, subject to the 
existing peril and escape clause provisions: (i) reduction, through 
multilateral and reciprocal negotiations, of tariff rates on selected 
commodities by not more than 5 per cent a year for three years; 
(ii) reduction, through multilateral and reciprocal negotiations, of 
any tariff rates in excess of 50 per cent to that level over a three- 
year period; and (iii) reduction, by not more than one-half over a 
three-year period, of tariff rates in effect on 1 January 1954 on 
articles which are not now being imported or which are being 
imported only in negligible quantities. President Eisenhower also 
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requested legislation for the simplification of the Customs valua- 
tion of imports and for tax discrimination in favour of overseas 
investment. 

These proposals, while appearing as extreme liberalism to the 
partisans of protection, are cautious and moderate, and reflect more 
the realities of the situation than a recognition of need. ‘The reten- 
tion of the peril point and escape clause provisions means that the 
worst potential obstacles to foreign exporters will remain. The 
problem of domestic farm policies, moreover, which continue to 
conflict directly with foreign trade policy despite the modest 
element of flexibility that has now been injected into price sup- 
ports, has been left until a later date. Judged by need, the pro- 
posals appear inadequate; viewed in the light of political possi- 
bility they at least offer a chance of success, however slight, which 
is considerably better than the total failure which they met in the 
last session, and better also than stalemate. 

‘The improvement in the outlook for a more liberal trade policy 
in law as well as practice is therefore a real one, but foreign trade 
policy probably remains one of the most vulnerable elements in the 
whole of the Administration’s foreign programme. With a lessen- 
ing of the external threat, or an increase in unemployment, or even 
with growing prosperity in the outside world, interest groups may 
again become dominant in their demand for a curtailment of any 
further tariff reduction and for an end of aid. Trade policies form 
the most vital part of economic policy as a whole in that it is the 
chief field in which legislation can make a substantial difference to 
long-term American practice. But military and economic aid will 
continue to play a role of major importance in the world. ‘The 
emphasis, however, has now shifted from Europe to Asia, which 
now appears likely to become the chief recipient of aid if the 
various proposals put forward over the past few months can be 
crystallized into legislation. ‘The success of an Aid to Asia plan 
will depend largely on the extent to which public opinion (and its 
reflecting mirror, Congress) can be brought round to the support 
of a project which may prove to be of indefinite duration—a 
commitment always unpopular in a country of such swiftly 
changing moods. 

The present indecision over economic policy is in fact linked 
to the reluctance to accept a position as leader of the free world, 
and to the failure to find a satisfactory alternative to put in the 
place of an isolationism which has now been largely rejected. The 
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dominant problem in the United States today is to define its atti- 
tude to the outside world. While the Cold War with its protracted 
uncertainties helps to obscure and delay a clear path to decision, it 
will also help to frustrate the idealism which is gradually growing 
over economic policy and over the part that America should play 
as the world’s greatest creditor. The genuine generosity that 
prompted widespread support for Marshall Aid has for the 
moment been blunted, and disillusion is today the greater because 
of the earlier illusions which had fostered the hope of finding a 
final solution to world problems. To the extent that general public 
opinion can influence economic policy in the sphere of both aid 
and trade it is emotionally probably on the side of rejection of the 
world; though the mercurial quality of American opinion makes 
its future course hard to predict. For the moment, at any rate, 
from the Cleveland automobile production worker, who likens 
aid without surveillance to the travelling salesman away from 
his wife, to Senator McCarthy’s fulminations over ‘blood trade’ 
with China, the sense of criticism of Europe in particular is 
sharp. ‘The existence of United States tariffs does not prevent 
Americans objecting to the continuance of British and European 
trade restrictions, and it is false optimism to expect a logical 
application of the same principles to both. The maintenance of 
foreign tariffs will always have a deeper influence on popular think- 
ing among Americans than their own restrictive trade practices. 
But this is little more than a gloss on the basic realities of econo- 
mic policy which will remain the battlefield of interests. In that 
these interests are today divided, and in that a sense of the need for 
the United States to play a leading role in the world is spreading 
from academic and Government to business circles, there is a con- 
siderably more encouraging picture now than in the past. The 
debate itself is of value, and every report that emerges, even if it 
appears to meet with defeat, is a step in the right direction. ‘The 


fate of the Randall Report has so far been a disappointment. But it 
has added another important brick to a growing edifice, and jt has 
kept the question of trade before the whole country, not merely in 


the hands of partisan groups. Nothing can be expected to happen 
quickly, for the war is one of attrition. Moreover it is an old 
American saying that free trade wins all the arguments, protec- 
tionists all the elections. 

G.C. 
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